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attract. What most exasperated the Commons was that he stood between them and the King, and, as all the principal Councillors were his friends or relations, no whisper could pass up the front or back stairs to the royal ears without the interposition of one of his creatures. The popular leaders still thought of Charles as a mild, weak creature whom they could easily have controlled but for the evil influence of the Duke. They did not yet know that Charles was far the less malleable of the two. Buckingham was sometimes reckless, but he was prepared to make concessions to public opinion rather than let King and Parliament drift into open warfare. But Charles was determined not to be moved in his policy by popular outcry ; above all, not to give up his Ministers. He continued ostentatiously to support Buckingham when he was an object of universal hatred, partly because he loved and admired him, but also because on principle he would not yield his inherited right to hold Ministers responsible to the Crown alone. When two other Councillors, in the spring of 1626, advised the King to imprison them rather than forgo his subsidies and breed differences with the House of Commons, he replied : " Let them do what they list, you shall not go to the Tower ; it. is not you that they aim at, but it is upon me that they make inquisition - and for subsidies, that will not hinder it. Gold may be bought too dear."
With such views, therefore, Charles never looked on Buckingham as other than the King's deputy, the man who with his magnificent presence, devotion, and daring could express perfectly the